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(For Friends’ Intelligencer. ]} 
BRIEF NOTES, NO. 19.—THE INCARNATION. 
Or Temporal Status of Jesus and of the Christ. 


PART II, 


In the progressive development of the 
nighty plaus of the Omnipotent, the period 
arrived when it became necessary to exchange 
the old dispensation of the law for the new 
dispensation of the Gospel—to abrogate the 
external forms and ceremonial observances of 
the one for the internal and spiritual mani- 
festations of Christ in the souls of men of the 
other. But men do not readily change their 
accustomed habits,of thought and of action, 
without some extraordinary excitement, or 
motive, leading them thereto. It was on such 


"| Scontingency that Jesus was brought upon the 


wee of action. 
ence we come to realize the fact, that the 


{ tission of Jesus was a duality, both objec- 


tively and subjectively. Outwardly, he was 


} 4dew; he was born, educated, and lived in 


the observance of the law. Inwardly, he was 
the perfect type of a Christian. While He 
was Himself obedient to the outward law, He 


Pght His followers to abrogate it for the 


i itual law which was written in their own 


To the Jews, who by an unfortunate mis- 
—" of their own prophets, were look- 

or an outward Saviour and king, who 
thould lead them to: victory over all their 


enemies, it was, perhaps. necessary that He 
should appear as a Jew; but in such a man- 
ner as would completely frustrate their false 
hopes and expectations. But, to the children 
of the new covenant, it was equally ne- 
cessary that He should lead and instruct them 
in the more sublime principles of the everlast- 
ing Gospel. , 

Thus did Jesus, by virtue of his dual mis- 
sion, bring together and unite, in His own 
person, the extremes of the two covenants— 
linking them together—and opening up a 
pathway from the one to the other. May not 
this prove the proper index to the great and 
grand idea of the Incarnation? 

These views suggest an idea of the Incar- 
nation which cannot be embraced under any 
of the preceding heads, and which may pro- 
perly claim some consideration as a fourth 
postulate,—that Jesus did not possess a car- 
nal body, but that the Holy Ghost—the Christ 
—was clothed upon by a mystical or angelic 
body, capable of appearing unto men as a 
man, or altogther vanishing from their sight, 
whenever, in the Divine appointment, it 
should be required to do either the one or the 
other. 

In the eighteenth chapter of Genesis we 
read : 

“That Abraham sat in the tent door, and 
he looked, and lo, three mén; and he ran to 
meet them, and bowed himself towards the 
ground, and said, my Lord, if now I have 
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found favor in Thy sight, pass not away, I| rights of hospitality. In short, they both ap 


pray Thee, from Thy servant. Let a little 
water be fetched, and wash your feet, and 
rest yourselves under the tree; and I will 
fetch a morsel of bread, and comfort ye your 
hearts; after that ye shall pass on: for 
therefore are ye come to your servant. And 
thev said. so do, as thou hast said. 

And Abraham hastened unto Sarah and 
said, make ready, quickly, three measures of 
fine meal ; knead it, and make cakes upon the 
hearth. And he ran unto the herd, and 
fetched a calf, tender and good, and gave it 
to s young man, and he hastened to dress it. 
And he took butter and milk, and the calf 
which he had dressed, and set it before them, 
and they did eat under the tree.” 

Thus far we have a note-worthy example 
of ancient Festern hospitality—nothing more. 
But bv pursuing the narrative. it will be 
found that Abraham was entertaining angels, 
unawares. 

I might, if it were needful, recite other 
similar cases, as those of Gideon, of Manoa, 
&e.. &e. 

Having drawn the attention of the reader 
to these instances of an apperent—not real— 
incarnation of angels—their mystical embodi- 
ment, IT will next inquire from the Scripture 
records how it was with Jesus. 

Luke informs us, “That all they in the 
synagogue, when they heard him, were filled 
with wrath, and rose up, and thrust him out 
of the city ; and Jed Him unto the brow of 
the hil]. that they might cast Him down head- 
long. But He, passing through the midst of 
them, went His way.”—(Chapter iv.) 

Tt is again related by John, “ When Jesus 
said unto them, before Abraham was, I am; 
—then took thev up stones to cast at Him. 
But Jesus hid Himee/f.* and went out of the 
temple, going through the midst of them; and 
so nassed by.”—(Chapter viii. ) 

These abstracts will enable my readers to 
compare, with greater certainty and success, 
the embodiment or anparent Incarnation of the 
angels of the Old Testament, with the incar- 
nation of Jesus in the New Testament. It 
must, I think, be obvious to all, that there is 
a remarkable similarity—almost an entire 
parallelism—between them. In their per- 
sonal manifestations, both presented the same 
“human form divine.” They both exer- 
cised the same locomotive organs, and the 
faculty of speech. They both partook of the 





* The pious and learned Adam Clark makes this 
comment: 

“1st.—He hid Himself by becoming invisible; 
and, then, 

2nd.—He passed through the midst of them.” 
“See a similar note on Luke iv, 30.”—(Commer- 
taries. ) 


| sumed the verisimilitude of men, with the} 
| faculties, their appetites, and their Wants, 
Nor does the similitude end here; for both 
| appear to have been sometimes visible and 
| tangible; and’at others, to vanich in thin air 
The believers in the resurrection of Jes, 
appear generally to agree that He rose from 
the tomb in the self same body in which H 
had been crucified. Hence it would folloy, 
that if the body was incarnate before, it mug 
have been a so after that event, But 
to my mind, the record strongly mij 
against that belief. ili 
It does not appear that Jesus walked 
more in Jewry, or was seen of the people, after 
the resurrection, except in a few transient 
visits to His immediate followers. Even thes 
were mostly unlooked for—a sudden surprise 
‘Tn one instance, they were lerrified and 
frighted, oe that they had seen, 
spirit”’—(Luke xxiv. 37) a natural i 
tion. a 
Who shal] reveal to us the abiding place 
of this corporeal body during the forty days 
which intervened between the crucifixion ang 
the resurrection? Echo answers who? 
The meagre and somewhat confused histo 
which has come down to us, of the manife 
tations of Jesus during these forty days, » 
far from sustaining the idea of a carnal 
must forcibly remind the reader, at every 
step, of angelic visits in the patriarchal a 
Thus, at the sepulchre, “ He appeared 
to Mary Magdalene.” But He said, “ Touch 
Me not, for I am not yet ascended to My 
Father.”—(John xx. 17.) 


“ And they (the women) went out quickly, 
and fled from the sepulchre; and, behold! 
Jesus met them, saying, all hail, and they 
came and held Him by the feet, and worship 
ped Him.”— (Mark, xvi. 8), (Matt., xxviii. 9) 

“The same day, two of the disciples went 
to Emmaus; and Jesus Himself drew near, 
and went with them; but their eyes were 
holden that they should not know Him” 
And when permitted to know Him, “He vam 
ished out of their sight.”—(Luke, xxiv. B 
and 32.) 

“ Then, the same day, at evening, when the 
doors were shut, where the disciples were a 
sembled for fear of the Jews, came Jest, 
and stood in the midst, &c.”—(John, xx. 19) 

_“ Again, eight days after His disciples wer 
within. Then came Jesus, the doors beinp 
shut, and stood in the midst, &c.”—(dohm, 
xxiv. 26.) 

Comment on these texts is needless; they 
explain themselves. 

When the Incarnate Body, the man Jem 
the Christ of the Jews, had completed the 
fulfilment of the external, ceremonial la 
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and virtually abrogated it, His mission on 
garth was closed, and, according to His own | 
testimony, it became expedient that He should 

away, “for if I go not away, the Com- 
jorter will not come unto you. But if I de- 

rt, I will send Him unto you.”—(John xvi. 
R) Having blotted out the hand-writing of 
carnal ordinances, and nailed them to the 
cross, He rent the veil of the tabernacles—a 
temple made with human hands—and de- 

rted, to send the Comforter, which is the 
Holy Ghost, to dwell in the hearts of the peo- 
ple, for know ye not that ye are the temples 
of the living God, wherein all true and ac- 
ceptable worship must be offered? For as 
Jesus,declared, 

*« The hour cometh, and now is, (*) when 
the true worshippers of the Father shall wor- 
ship in spirit and in truth; for the Father 
seeketh such to worship Him. God is a 
spirit; and they who worship Him, must 
worship Him in spirit and in truth.”-—(John 
iy. 28-24.) 


forbidden by Jesus Christ, who said, “ Swear 
not at all.” . 

They also believe it unlawful for Christians 
to engage in the profession of arms under any 
circumstances whatever. Hence there is no 
such character as that of a Quaker soldier. 
He is always able to avoid the regular army, 
because the circumstance of entering into it 
is a matter of choice; but where he has no 
such choice, as in the militia, he either sub- 
mits, if he has property, to distraints upon it, 
or if he has not, to prison. Jesus Christ, in 
His sermon on the mount, said, ‘‘ Whosoever 
shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to 
him the other also.” And He also says, 
“Love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them that despitefully use you and: perse- 
cute you.” The Quakers are of opinion that 
no man can receive this doctrine in his heart 
and assist, either offensively or defensively, 
in the operations of war. Instead of going to 
war with their fellow creatures, by their con- 
duct they have obtained, as Clarkson says, 
“the epithet of benevolent. This benevolence 
includes good will to man in his temporal 
capacity, or a tender feeling for him as a 
fellow creature, in the varied situations of life, 

It has long been known, that as the early 
Christians called each other brethren, and 
loved each other as such, so there runs through 
the whole Society of the Quakers a system of 
similar love, their affection for one another 
having been long proverbial. Their benevo- 
lence is also extended out of the pale of their 
own £ociety towards their countrymen at large 
and the various inhabitants of the globe,.with- 
out any discrimination. 

No society has probably so many of the 
comforts of life in its power as that of the 
Quakers. None, probably, so wholly domes- 
tic. None where the members of it have such 
frequent intercourse with each other, or where 
they are so connected in the bonds of brother- 
ly love, and none, as far as I know men, who 
have such constant employment for their 
time. Their trades or callings occupy the 
greater portion of their time. There is rare- 
ly such a being among them as a lazy per- 
son, gaping about for amusement. Few are 
so miserable as those who have nothing to do, 
or who, unable to find employment, feel a 
dull vacuum in their time. The meetings of 
the Quakers is a source of much enjoyment. 
Their Monthly, Quarterly and Yearly Meet- 
ings for discipline often lpg them together 
from long distances. When they have dis- 
patched their business they retire to the houses 
of their friends, where they take their refresh- 
ment and indulge in the pleasures of conver- 
sation. And when they travel, whether on 
business or religious errands, few Quakers 






















E. MICHENER. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Extracts from Thomas Clarkson’s “ Portraiture 
of Quakerism,” in three volumes, printed in 
1806. 

(Continued from page 19.) 

The Quakers generally bring up their chil- 
dren to some useful employment, that they 
may not spend their precious time in idleness, 
which is of evil example, and tends to their 
burt. In the exercise of their callings (busi- 
ness), they were taught to be particularly at- 
tentive to their words and to the punctual 
performance of their engagements, and on no 
account delay their payments beyond the time 
they have promised; they were noted for a 
tcrupulous attention to their duty as Chris- 
tians in their commercial concerns. 

One of the great clamors against them, in 
the infancy of their institution, was that they 
would get all the trade. It was nothing but 
their great honor in their dealings, arising 
from religious principle, that gave birth to 
this uproar or secured them a more than ordi- 
bary portion of the custom of the world in 
the line of their respective trades. Many and 

ievous were the sufferings of the Quakers, 

im the early part of their history, on account 

of their refusing to swear before the civil 

magistrate. They have an objection to oaths 
as solemn appeals to God, because they are 
unnecessary, as truth was before all oaths. 

But, above all, they consider oaths as unlaw- 

ful for Christians, having been positively 





* When ye shall, neither in this mountain, nor yet 
at Jerusalem, worship the Father. 
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pass through the towns where Quakers live 
without calling upon them. Thus, as Clark- 
son says, “ Religion, which includes positive 
virtues and an absence from vices, joined toa 
peaceful conscience and a well-grounded hope 
of a better life, is the first and greatest cause 
of happiness, and may belong to all. 

The Quakers, married, may be said to be 
a happy people. George Fox suggested many 
regulations on this subject. He advised, 
among other things, when persons had it in 
contemplation to marry, that they should lay 
their intention before the Monthly Meetings, 
both of men and women. He advised, also, 
that the consent of their parénts should be pre- 
viously obtained and certified thereto. Thus, 
he laid the foundation for greater har- 
mony in the approaching union. When the 
committee appointed for the duty report they 
find no obstruction to their proceeding, they 
appoint a suitable day for the celebration of 
it, which is generally.one of the week-day 
meetings for worship. The congregation when 
seated, sit in silence. Perhaps some minis- 
ter is induced to speak. After a suitable 
time has elapsed, the man and woman rise up 
together, and, taking each other by the hand, 
declare publicly that they thus take each 
other as husband and wife. By way, how- 
ever, of evidence of their union, a paper is 
signed by the man and woman in the pres- 
ence of three witnesses, and generally another 
paper stating concisely the proceeding af the 
parties in their respective meetings and the 
declaration made by them as having taken 
each other as man and wife; this is signed 
by the parties, their relations and many of 
their friends. The celebration of marriage 
which obtained in the time of George Fox, 
nearly obtains among the Quakers of the pres- 
ent day. Among the regulations of George 
Fox, and adopted by his followers, was that 
persons belonging to the Society should not 
intermarry with those of other religious pro- 
fessions, and persons engaged in such mar- 
riages were to be disowned. Disownment is 
held to be necessary, because it acts as a 
check upon such marriages which have been 
found to be more productive of uneasiness 
than of enjoyment. When two persons of 
different re principles join in marriage, 
it is almost impossible that they should not 
occasionally differ. Points in religion may 
occasionally be suggested, which may bring 
with them the seeds of temporary uneasiness ; 
both adhering to their respective tenets as the 
best to be embraced by their rising offspring, 
there will be considerable doubts in the minds 
of the children as to what are religious truths. 

When men wish to marry, they wish, if 
they are men of sense, to find such women as 
are virtuous ; to find such as are prudent and 


csatcieneosamsienanrsemaimensemmntnensssniiteieiln 
domestic, and such as have a proper sense of 

the folly and dissipation of the fashionable 

world,—such, in fact, as will make good 

mothers and good wives. If a Quaker looks. 
into his own Society he will generally find the 

female part of it of this description. 

The dress of the Quaker female is cop. 
sidered as neat and elegant, and their mod 
and demeanor as worthy of admiratiun. These 
reasons operate with men, not of the Society, 
in choosing them also for their wives ; henge 
the greater portion disowned for marriage 
consist of women. But no person, who mar | 
ries out of the Society, can be legally married 
without going through the forms of the estab. 
lished church. Therefore, those who submit 
to this ceremony, as performed by a priest, 
acknowledge, according to the Quakers, the 
validity of an human appointment of the 
ministry. They acknowledge the propriety 
of paying a gospel minister for the discharge 
of his office. Believing these can no longer 
be considered as sound or consistent members, 
the Quakers think themselves warranted in 
disowning them. 

The Quakers believe that God raises u 
His own ministers, and that they must loo 
up to Him, and not to man, for their rm 
ward. Jesus Christ said, “ Freely ye have 
received, freely give.” No person, in the 
opinion of the Quakers, can be a true minix 
ter of the gospel, unless he feels himself called 
or appointed by the Spirit of God. They be. 
lieve also, if men would teach religion, they 
must first be taught of God. They must go 
first to the school of Christ ; must come under 
His discipline in their hearts; must cruci 
the flesh with the affections and lusts thereo 
It becomes men to be changed themselves be 
fore they can change others. Those who 
have been thus changed, have the advantage 
of being able to state, from living experience, 
what God has done for them; what they have 
seen with their eyes; what they have looked 
upon, and what their hands have handled of 
the word of life. 

Men also, who, by means of God’s holy 
Spirit, have escaped the pollutions of the 
world, are in a fit state to understand the 
mysteries of God, and to carry with them the 
seal of their own commission.” Jesus said, “M 
doctrine is not mine, but his who sent Me. 
any man will do his will, he shall know 
the doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether 
I speak of Myself.” Such ministers are alto 
considered as better qualified to reach the it 
ward state of the people, and to preach liberty 
to the captives of sin, than those who have 
merely the advantage of school divinity or 
academical learning. They believe that G 
has given His holy Spirit without exceptio 
to all. They dare not say, that women car 
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not mortify the deeds of the flesh, or that they 
eannot be regenerated and walk in newness of 
life. If women, therefore, believe they have 
a call to the ministry, and undergo the puri- 
fication necessarily connected with it, and 

reach in consequence, and preach effectively, 
they dare not refuse to accept their preach- 
ing as the fruits of the Spirit, merely because 
it comes through the medium of the female 


The Quakers believe their ministers, when 
they preach, are moved by the Spirit of God. 
They believe, also, that except they are pe 
culiarly careful or cautious, and keep particu- 
larly on their watch, they may mistake their 
own imaginations for the agency of the Spirit. 

As the Quakers cannot pay their own min- 
isters, so it is a tenet with them that they can- 
not pay those of other denominations for their 
gospel labors upon the same principle; that 
is, they believe that all ministers of every 
description ought to follow the example which 
St. Paul gave and enjoined them, of maintain- 
ing themselves by their own hands,—they 
ought to look up to God and not to man for 
their reward. 

The Spirit of God the Quakers have pro- 
nounced to be the only infallible Guide to 
men in their spiritual concerns, and that it 
has been given to all the human race, without 
any exceptions, for the same purpose; not 
ia the patriarchs and prophets, but those 
termed Heathen or Gentiles. “ It was said of 
Socrates, he had the guide of his life within 
him. He called it his good angel, or spirit ; 
that it suggested to his mind what was good 
and virtuous, and inclined and disposed him 
toa strict and pious life; that it furnished 
him with Divine knowledge, and impelled 
him very often to speak publicly to the peo- 
ple, sometimes in a way of reproof, at other 
times toinformation.” “Ihave,” says Senaca, 
“amore clear and certain light, by which I 
may judge the truth from talsehood: that 
which belongs to the happiness of the soul the 
Eternal mind will direct to.” 

Many other testimonies might be quoted 


. showing the sufficiency of the Spirit of Truth 


in the soul of man, if obeyed, to preserve from 
all sin and enable all to live righteous and 
holy lives. That we the Society of Friends 
may be watchful, prayerful and obedient to 
this Light within that we profess to be led and 
guided by, may show by our consistent life and 
conversation that we live up to our profession, 
is the prayer of the copyist of the extracts 
from Clarkson’s “ Portraiture of Quakerism.” 


Ir all would but live out the Sermon on 
the Mount, what a happy world this would 
-be!—Mary Wiffen. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CHURCH FELLOWSHIP. 


The reading of the 14th chapter of Ro- 
mans this morning, in our reading class, and 
the interchange of views it elicited, so im- 
pressed my mind that I have been led to 
examine, more closely perhaps than evef 
before, the salient truth embraced therein. 

Evidently the Apestle intended, in the 
advice therein given, to awaken the little 
band of disciples that had been organized 
into a church at Rome to broader views 
concerning Christian fellowship—to that 
liberty in Christ into which as his followers 
they had been introduced. 

“Who might they receive into member- 
ship?” is the question that the first verse of 
this chapter meets. And what a Christ like 
answer. How the scholar, the theologian, the 
acute reasoner, the skilful debater, trained in 
the most celebrated school of Jerusalem, is 
lost in a sublime charity which is alone to 
be found in the mind that has learned of 
Jesus, through the Christ power manifested 
in him. 

“Him that is weak receive ye, but not unto 
doubtful disputations.” Weak in the faith— 
weak—like the little child that stands alone 
for the first time, not, daring as yet to take 
one step forward. Weak to accept in its full- 
ness that primary Gospel truth—that God 
is reconciling the world to Himself through 
the power manifested in the man Christ Je- - 
sus. Slow to perceive that all the pomp and 
ceremony, the oblations and penances by 
which the idolatrous worshipper sought to 
appease the wrath of an offended Deity 
would avail nothing. 

We can scarcely estimate the amount of 
spiritual force it must have required to turn 
the back on the sensuous worship of that age, 
to count it as nothing in comparison with the 
winning of Christ, and being found in Him, 
disrobed of everything by which the soul had 
sought to hide itself from God; for we must 
bear in mind that the fig leaf covering of our 
first parents conceals a great truth in man’s 
spiritual life. The individual that shuns 
being brought face to face with the Redeemer 
of souls is in the same condition spiritually 
in which they were when they “heard His 
voice in the garden.” 

True, the devout worshipper in every age 
has craved to be in the likeness of God, but 
the fact that all such may have access to 
Him without the intervention of priest or 
outward altar, was only proclaimed in its 
fullness in the ministry of the man Christ 
Jesus, even he so far conde cended to the 
spirituaNdarkness of His time as to recom- 
mend *on@ on whom he had exercised his 
power of healing “to go and show himself 
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to the priest and offer the gift that Moses had 
commanded.” 

I try as I sit here to put myself back into 
those early Gospel times. I see a Roman, 
perhaps a member of Ciesar’s household; for 
there were such that heard Paul gladly. I 
Witness his first distrust of the religion of his 
fathers, his questionings of the oracles, his 
doubts of the holiness of a faith that permits 
shameless immoralities in its chosen expo- 
nents; for the mind never reaches after the 
new, until it doubts the old; we are even more 
tenacious of the old when the ground upon 
which we stand begins to shake under our 
feet. This man has heard from the lips of 
eloquence the startling truth that ‘ The 
Gospel of Christ is the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth.” 
““What is this Gospel of Christ that saves ?” 
heasks, and the same eloquent Apostle an- 
swers, “It is peace and joy in the Holy 
Spirit, and they who attain to it must “ fol- 
low after the things that make for peace.” 

How different is all this teaching from any 
thing he has ever heard before. He is of the 
wise and learned, but he sees that if he would 
please God, he must not expect to do it 
through anything outside of himself. The 
depths into which his doubts have led him 
reveal this: he is made conscious that the 
power of God as manifested in the despised 
Nazarene must be something greater than or- 
acle or sacrificial altar, and-he yearns to 
know more of that life which so divinely 
represented the union of God and the crea- 
ture. 

His faith is weak : for he has tried in the 
flesh to please God and finds all his own 
righteousness but comparable to rags. 

Hear him, in his utter hopelessness, crying 
out “ Lord be merciful to me a sinner.” 

He can never go back to the old, but he 
has as yet comprehended but dimly that 
which he feels can alone meet his spiritual 
want, and which he must embrace How 
tenderly does the advice of Paul meet his 
case. “ Him, receive ye, but not to doubtful 
disputations.” Ah, these disputations are 
they which tear and divide the body of Christ, 
and make the Church a stumbling block and 
a reproach, 

It we could only go back to the simple 
badge of discipleship, how soon might that 
“visage,” which the old Prophet saw, so 
marred, more than any man, and his form, 
more than the sons of men, become what it 
was intended to be, a “body fitly joined to- 
gether” and all the parts in harmony—a 
glorious body, of which Christ is the head, 

These doubtful questions which must ever 
be answered by the individual soul, of meats 
and drinks, of days and observances, and all 
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the minor duties, have personal and indiyig. 


ual application, and cannot be judged from 
any stand-point that Auman authority mg 
set up in this age of the Church any mog 
than in the days of the Apostles. 

Again, this chapter comes in with tendg 
loving counsel, and says, “ Let every mag 
be fully persuaded in his own mind, for yy 
must all appear before the judgment seat of 
Christ,” must be arraigned before that tribunal 
which he taught and our own experience en. 
dorses, that God has set up in each h 
where “every one must give account of him 
self to God.” 

“ Let us not therefore judge one another” 
Continues this holy man, “but judge rath 
this, that no man put a stumbling block ig 
the way of another.” 

Do we not see how this advice, if carried 
out, would transform the visible church intg 
the glorious image of the heavenly? Hoy 
all who devoutly believe in the Fatherhood 
of God, and the brotherhood of man, ng 
matier what their views of church-fellowship, 
or whether they stand aloof altogether, ar 
equally the objects of His tender care? 

In this broad field of Christian chari 
might we not be content that each shoul 
work his little plot in the way which to hig 
seems best? what matter if some in the field 
have a nearer acquaintance with the element 
which constitute the soil? Let it be theig 
concern to so present the knowledge they hay” 
gained that it may commend itself to other, 
toiling near by. If this be done in the spirit 
that “seeketh not its own,” but is earnest @ 
dispense of the good it has received, it will 
have its influence and will be felt wherever 
exerted. 

I am never so melted into sympathy with 
the unrest of the world in its searches after 
God, as when in the society of a man who, 
from the positive side of this universe, seg 
the Divine ondy in the path through which he 
has traveled, 

This is what Paul meant when he said, “] 

weach Christ’ Crucified, to the Jew a stumb 
ling block, to the Greek, foolishness.” 


lt is not by the intellect that man comedy 
Neitheg: 
science nor reason can ever bring the soul] 


to a knowledge of his Redeemer. 


| tear to Him, and who does not see the we 
| futhomed wisdom in this arrangement? The 
| Holy One, in condescension to the low condiy 


ition of the race, gives to every intelligent} 
creature a spark of the divine illuminates 


‘through which each may in the measure 


his need find the peace of God, 
L. J. BR 


First-day, 3d mo., 1874, 
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INTEMPERANCE, with the immoral propensity, and protect the 
Extract from a Letter. store-keeper in his legal right. *‘* Counter. 
feiting” is also presented in the same cate- 
—— I am obliged for the “ Jntelii- | gory. It is certainly unlawful. But the 
eneer;’ which I have read with interest, I | bank is not closed because “ false bills ” are 
notice that the subject of temperance claimsa | presented, and too often accepted without sus-, 
full share of its columns, and seems to be| picion. 
bandied with ability. I cannot, however,| Let Friends fall back upon their deep con- 
fully agree with some of the statements of} victious of right and duty. Let the Society 
Robert S. Haviland, whose address is reported. | join the efforts of science and philanthropy to 
Temperance people are making attacks on| discover the true source of evil im men 
the trafic in liquors ; but it seems to me that| touching this matter, and in ourselves, and 
it is more consistent with the peaceable prin-| we will have neither time nor inclination to 
ciples of the Society of Friends, to deal with | quarrel with the laws of trade, or with any 
those who offend against their own nature, | class of traders, seeing that we are not com- 
and the rules of social and religious life, by | pelled to buy. In presenting these views, I 
indulging in excess. ‘Ine trade in liquors is a|am led by a desire to promuigate the truth, 
jawful trade, so far as human statutes can be | and not to find fault with those who may dif- 
jew, but the drinking of Jiquors to excess is| fer from me; but I am deeply anxious for 
an offence, which comes properly within the | broader views of this evil to prevail, that 
e of Christian effort. more compreheusive measures may be adopt- 
rion Haviland says, however, of the | ed to abate it. ae 
traffic, that no law “can make it anything r= 
buta crime.” But, admitting this to be true, 
jg not the real cause of the evil in those who 
drink, rather than in those who sell? A 
liquor seller may be licensed by law, but if 
customers do not visit him and purchase, he 
ig not au offender against the public peace and 
safety. The trade is the outgrowth of the 
demand, and not the cause of it. Long be- 
fore there was any license law, or any ex- 
tended traffic, men drank wine and became 
drunkards. Let us stop the desire for it. 
Let us cultivate among our own people and 
in ourselves the restraining forces, which find 
their origin in the higher life, and are ema- 
nations from the inward light. A “ pest 
house” is used as a comparison with the 
liquor shop. But I think the comparison is 
nota fair one. A “ pest house” is an asylum 
for sufferers from contagious diseases. The 
air of the neighborhood becomes loaded with 
disease ; it penetrates the corridors and doors 
of dwellings, and poisons the air and the life. 
A liquor shop sends forth no such pestilential 
air, It is powerless for evil, if the people 
slay away on it. It creates no poisoned 
simosphere, aud does not penetrate our houses, 
Men go after it Weak men, they may be, 
but what is our religion for, but to succor the 
weak and be their strength. 
“Theft” is offered also in comparison, but 
comparison does not appear to me to be 
just. It may be compared more properly with 
enness, than with the liquor shop. The 
morbid acquisitiveness, the pinching of penury, 
which induce men to steal, are not matters to 
pass laws about. And it would be extremely 
Sowise to shut up stores where goods are 
offered for sale, because some men are tempted 
steal the goods. Christianity would deal 



























For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


By a circular now being distributed, it 

oe that the coucera mentioned in the 

ntelligenczr some eighteen mouths since, as 
started by our Frieud, Job H. Jackson, of 
West Grove, Pa., has now assumed a practi- 
cal shape, and is uuder care of an able com- 
mittee of the “ National Temperance Society,” 
of which Aaron M. Powell is the chairman, 
This committee have decided to divide the 
work into three parts, and to offer two prizes 
for each of the three essays, to be open to all 
writers who choose wo compete therefor, in this 
and other countries. 

I. The Scientific ; embracing the Chemical, 
Physiological and Medical aspects. 

II. The Historical, Statistical, Economical 
and Political. 

IIL. The Social, Educational and Religious. 

The fund at command euvables the commit- 
tee to announce two prizes for part first, viz: 
For the best essay the sum of $500 will be 
paid; for the second best essay, $300. Ac- 
cepted manuscripts to become the property of 
the National Temperance Suciety. 

Among the topics which the committee 
suggest that the scientific essay should include 
are, 

1. What is alcohol? Is itapoison? Is it 
food ? wo 

2. What becomes of alcohol when taken 
into the human system? 

3. What is the physiological action of aleo- 
hol on the living organism? Dyes it increase 
or impart force? hat proofs can be given 
of either action? 

4. What are the consequences of the use 
of aleohol on the integrity of the system, and 
the duration of life? 
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5. What effects has its use on progeny? 
6. Is alcohol a medicine? If so, in what 
diseases and form is it beneficial ? 

The offers for the scientific essay to remain 
open to all competitors till First mo. Ist, 
1875. The manuscripts to be forwarded to 
A. M. Powell, 58 Reade Street, N. Y. The 
essay should be of such a character that, 
while adapted in style to interest a non-pro- 
fessional reader, it will meet the demands of 
scholarly criticism. The treatise that best 
covers the ground in the least compass is 
desirable. It should not extend beyond 300 
pages of print, medium size octavo. 

The committee desire at an early day to 
be able to announce the prize offered for the 
second and third. parts, that the complete 
standard work may be obtained as soon as 
practicable. They earnestly ‘appeal to the 
friends of temperance and virtue to suppl 
them with needful funds. The $1200 at 
command is an auspicious beginning. The 
further pledge of contributions, amounting to 
$1200 in addition, payable First mo. Ist, 
1875, will enable the committee, without 
delay, to offer such inducements as will call 
into the service thoroughly competent writers. 
Contributions may be sent to Job H. Jackson 
(Treasurer), West Grove, Chester County, 
Pa.; to J. N. Stearns, 58 Reade Street, N. Y.; 
or to any member of the committee, consisting 
of A. M. Powell, N. Y., James Black, Lan- 
caster, Pa., R. C. Pitman, New Bedford, 
Mazs., A. A. Miner, Boston, and Neal Dow, 
Portland, Maine. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 14, 1874. 





INTEMPERANCE.—It is interesting and en- 
couraging to observe how, one by one, the 
evils which afflict society, become the sub- 
ject of deep concerti to thoughtful minds, 
which at last takes shape in earnest efforts for 
their removal. The character of these efforts 
will, of course, be determined by peculiar 
modes of thought in individuals and associa- 
tions ; the promptings of duty in one, leading 
to one mode of arresting the evil, and in 
another to a different mode. But, whatever 
may be our opinion of the wisdom of some of 
these movements, or the fears of some that 
the good work may be temporarily retarded 
by them, we would not in such a cause throw 
discouragement on any honest worker; but 
rather adopt the language of the blessed 


Y | rather than to prohibitory laws which restraig 


ELLIGENCER. 



























Jesus: “Forbid them not, for he that ig, 
against us is for us.” 

On another page will be found a letter 
this subject, sent us by a valued corregpy 
dent, who says, “This great question ig ag 
tating the public mind as never before, pen. 
haps, in my day, and under the circumstap 
a wide latitude of opinion will find expresgj 
which should be encouraged, that the truth 
may be developed. 

“T, therefore, solicit the publication of 
enclosed, even though the Committee cay 
unite with the opinions of the writer.” 

The writer of that letter prefers 
Christian effort should be directed towap 
individuals who drink liquors to exe 


the traffic in them. But should not Christigy 
effort be directed toward both? not only 
strengthen a brother’s weak will, but to m 
move temptation out of his way. Our om 
Yearly Meeting and, perhaps, most others og 
this continent, has a “prohibitory law,” 
regards its own members, against the man 
facture of, and trade in, spirituous liquom, 
This step, and the more recent one of dise¢ 
aging the use as a drink of all intoxicatig 
liquors, are the culmination of a concen 
which began by simply counseling moderation 
With regard to those good gifts of our heap 
enly Father, which are universally admitted 
to be healthful and safe to partake of, each 
one of us must learn the true limit of induk 
gence. But is spirituous liquor one of them 
gifts which it is safe and healthful to partake 
of? Or is it not rather like opium, caloméy 
and other dangerous drugs, to be used cam 
fully in emergencies, but kept under lock and 
key lest it do mischief? 













































THE Soctery or Frrenps.— We give place 
in the present issue to the concluding number 
of a series of articles, by T. H. S., on thé 
causes of declension in the Society of Friends 
with the remedies and changes suggested by 
the writer. Among the latter are some with 
which we do not unite, and doubt not but that 
to many of our readers they will be equally 
objectionable; but, as the writer states, they 
are but suggestions, and as we have heretofore 
explained, we cannot feel that it would be 
right for us as conductors of this paper, to et 
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clude from its columns the thoughts and sug- 

‘ons of our contributors, because they may 
not accord with our own views, when we are 
satisfied that they arise from a sincere concern 
for the welfare of our Society, and do not 
compromise any vital principle. 





TprsuNE LectuRE Exrras.—We are in- 
debted to the New York Tribune for copies 
of these valuable Scientific Extras, which 
give, at trifling cost, some of the most impor- 
tant popular lectures of the day. To the 
many who are unable to attend the lectures 
which are givengin our larger cities, but who 
wish to keep up with the rapid advance in 
scientific discovery, these papers fnrnish a 
satisfactory means of instruction. That the 
demand for these thoroughly illustrated sheets 
should be sufficient to warrant the very low 
price at which they are furnished, is an indi- 
cation of an increasing desire for information 
in regard to the mysteries gf Creation, which 
is very gratifying. The good and wholesome 
mental food furnished will crowd out perni- 
gious reading, and it is surely a good work to 
ken and to foster elevated tastes among 
the people. We rojoice that the editors ofthe 
New York Tribune, instead of devoting the 
entire influence of their powerful paper to 
partisan political warfare, have chosen to give 
theseuseful and interesting papers to the public. 
The pursuit of truth in natural things, the 
discovery of the ideas that existed in the Crea- 
tive Mind, will divert the attention of the 
people from the absorbing pursuit of baser 
things—gain and power—the cause of the all- 
pervading corruption now threatening our 


country. 





MARRIED. 


KNIGHT—GREEN.—On First month 22nd, 1874, 
George Edward Knight to Sallie R. Green, daughter 
of Walter W. Green of this city. 


KIRK—STOCKLY.—On Third month 3rd. 1874. 
Oharles Kirk, of Warminster, Bucks Co., Pa., to 
Harriet E. Stockly, of Philadelphia. 


The above marriages were accomplished under the 
care of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia. 

SMITH—CONRAD.—On Second month 5th, 1874, 
under the care of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelpbia, (Race Street,) Robert D. Smith to 


Hilen Conrad. daughter of Job Conrad, late of Mont- 
gomery Co., Pa. . 


THATCHER—BLAKEY.—On the 12th of Secon 
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month, 1874, with the approbation of Richland 
Monthly Meeting, at the residence of Paxson and 
Letitia S. Blakey, in Richland Township, Bucks Co., 
Pa., Jesse Thatcher, of Quakertown, to Elizabeth 
Blakey, of Richland. 


BRIGGS—TERRY.—At the residence of Morris 


and Elizabeth Terry, in Attleboro’, Bucks Co., Pa., 
with the approbation of Makefield Monthly Meeting, 


on the 18th of Second month, 1874, Edward Briggs, 
of Middletown, to Anna Mary Terry, of Attleboro’. 


BUCKMAN—MITCHELL —At the residence of 


John S. and Phebe Mitchell, in Attleboro’, Bucks 


Co., Pa., on the 19th of Second month, 1874, under 
the care of Middletown Monthly Meeting ot Friends, 
Thomas Buckman, of Newtown, to Emma Mitchell, 
of Attleboro’. 


THOMSON—EYRE.—At the residence of the 
bride’s parents, in Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa., on the 
24th of Second month, 1874, with the approbation 
of Makefield Monthly Meeting, Thomas Thomson, of 
Cheltenham, Montgomery Co., Pa.; to Mary, daugh- 
ter of Isaac and Elizabeth K. Eyre. 


GAUNT—EDWARDS.—At the house of the 
bride’s parents near Woodstown, N. J., with the ap- 
probation of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting, on the 
llth of Second month, 1874, Filmore Gaunt and 
Anna Edwards. 


————_—48 $$. 


DIED. 


BUCKMAN.—Elizabeth Buckman, a member of 
Chester Monthly Meeting, First month 5th, 1873. 


CLEAVER.—On the 21st of Twelfth month, 1873, 
of paralysis, Sarah L. Cleaver, in her 70th year. 
She was the wife of Nathan Cleaver, and daughter 
of the late Mahlon and Ann Linton, of Westland,. 
Washington, Co., Pa.; a member of Salem Monthly 
Meeting, O. 


COX.—On the 26th of First month, 1874, at the 
residence of her brother-in-law, Nathan L. Garrett, 
West Chester, Pa., Elizabeth Cox, in the 72nd year 
of her age. She was for many years an esteemed: 
Elder of Goshen Monthly Meeting. 


HILLBORN.—In Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa., on the- 
17th of Second month, 1874, after a sbort illness, 


Rachel, youngest daughter of Cyrus and Mary Anna. 


Hillborn, aged two years and four months. 


LOGAN.—On the 24th ultimo, after a short ill- 


ness, Esther S. Logan, widow of Joseph Logan, of 


Chester Co.; a member of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting (Race St.). 


HOLLINSHED.—In Woodstown, N. J., on the- 
16th of Second month, Mary S. Hollinshed, aged 62 
years; a member of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting, 
N. J 


After a life of more than average length, this: 
dear Friend passed away as quietly as the serenest 
autumn day draws to its peaceful close. 

Her career throughout was one of unostentatious: 
goodness and usefulness, qualities which were ac-- 
companied by a native refinement to which unusual 
culture lentan additional charm. Earnestand radicab 
in her views, she was never deterred from arraying 
herself distinctly on the unpopular side when duty 
required her to do so; yet possessing a soundness 
of judgment, and a consequent balance of mind, 
which saved her from all extremes. e 

With a sense of personal honor so high, that she- 
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was regarded by some as fastidious, she was 
scrupulous ia the discharge of her duties to the 
humblest, thoagh reluctant to make personal de- 
mands on the kindness of her many friends; and 
thus she passsd through the midst of the “ falseness 
and folly,’’ with which we are all more or less sur- 
rounded, with a spirit serene and untroubled. 

Caring little for mere theological beliefs, her 
jadgments were based upon character rather than 
upoa religious profession, and there were those 
among her intimate friends who were ignorant of 
her views concerning dogmas which many con- 
sider es3ential. 

The home, which everywhere bore the imoress of 
her taste and refinement, and from which all osten- 
tation and vulgar display were banished, is closed ; 
but the m2mory of the pleasant hours passed there 
will linger in the minds of all who were admitted 
within its precincts. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
DR. LORD’S LECTURES. 


Pope Gregory the Great was born of illus- 
‘trious Roman parentage about 550. He be- 
came prefect of Rome in 573, and, on the 
death of. Pelagius II, in 590, was elected 
Pope. 

His life was signalized by his zeal in reform- 
ing church discipline, ani a rigid enforce- 
ment of its rules; also, by an unremitting 
effort to convert barbaric races to Christian- 
ity. By him monasteries were founded and 
protected, that were models of industry and 
‘order. The western monks, in this respect, 
differed widely from those of the east. 
While the latter were spending their lives 
in dreamy and idle seclusion, the former were 
cultivating the arts, as well as the more labor- 
lous occupations of life; agriculture and 
gardening claimed an equal share of atten- 
tion. Their productive homes were bee-hives 
of industry, and the material wealth of the 
country was increased by their labors. 

Gregory improved the condition of the 

easantry. He reduced the taxes, and re- 
ieved the poor. Humane in his nature, he 
sought to benefit all classes. Through his 
influence, civilization received a renewed im- 
pulse. He is charged with resorting to ig- 
noble means to promote the interests of the 
church. Like some others of his class, bigotry 
and superstition marred a pleasant picture. 

The Doctor drew an interesting sketch 
of some of the prominent features of the 
Germanic race. They had many virtues, 
with strong affection for wife and family. 
‘Their homes were held inviolate. The Sax- 
‘ons were eminently warlike, active and vigor- 
ous, They made war their chief occupation. 
Their conversion to Christianity, though 
seemingly little more than nominal, was con- 
sidered an important feature of the times. 

Gregory sent missionaries into Britain, and 
they succeeded, though not without much 
Opposition and loss of life, in planting the 


new religion in a soil that has since cherighg 

and retained it, though softened and modif 

by the intervening ages. The Doctor's 

ing remarks, indicative of his belief ¢} 

error was as prevalent now as at any forms 
period of the world, had a depressing inf 

ence, and was at variance with the receive 
opinion that truth must be in the ascend 

With all deference to the Doctor's opinion, | 
would say, that if the spirit of toleration gfaor L 
fostered in the minds of men, under its infgapmore 
ence inquiry will be promoted, and an earnggisvail 
desire for and search after Truth will sepgpftive ¥ 
ate the dross from the fine gold, which he e3 
ever, and will always, bear the test of the emmy The 
cible. Wf pr 

The fourteenth lecture embraced the life ang#throu 
times of Mohammed. Before entering upon thegadvat 
incidents of his life, the Doctor gave a sketghjreach 
of the oriental nation at the time of higigm) 
mission. 

The Arabians were polytheists, grossly ido} 
atrous. Society was composed of an admig} 
ture of Jews and Christians, and igno 
and superstition pervaded all classes. \ 
Black Stone of Mecca, supposed by some ty 
be an xrolite, way an object of special wop geste 
ship. A mosque was erected over it, and thppts 
constant care of the royal family secured tj} 
protect it. Mohammed is reported to have bem} “ 
an idol worshipper in early life; but pm opt 
foundly impressed with the degradation M((arl 
his countrymen, he sought in retirement fos 
meditation for that divine illumination whidye™" 
would qualify him to be their guide anjyf™™ 
teacher. Believing himself to be thus api bol 
pointed, he zealously set about the work of #%* 
regeneration. He enjoined the worship of 
only true God, and inculcated in the Korag 
the practice of exalted virtues. His followen# 
believed this book to be the product of ay™ 
spired wisdom, and as such it continues. Ip 
the early part of his career, he taught relig 
ous liberty, and opposed violence—neither? 
did he practice polygamy. His first wife, 
Kadijah, was the object of his love and vener? 
ation. She was his first convert, who believed 
in his divine mission, and, in moments of dew 
pondency, strengthened him by her support 
She was removed by death, and he appears 
have lost confidence in the peaceful advocs 
of his faith. Persecution assailed him—he? 
fled—resorted to arms—and promised a sel 
sual heaven to all who fell fighting for the 
faith. 


His flight occurred in 622, and is called 
the Hegira. The Mohammedans date theit 
calendar from this period. This religions 
one of the most widely diffused on the globe, 
Its history presents many points of interest 
We cease to speak of its founder as an impo® 
ter, and prefer the truer characteristic of 8 
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cherish great religious teacher, whose system was 
 modifigferrupted by many grave errors. There was 
or’s h in the Doctor’s lecture to induce a 
slief faire for a further acquaintance with the 
1y forma history of Mohammed, and on referring to the 
Dg inflyd biog aphical dictionary of Doctor Thomas, 
received we found that which would repay a careful 
scend . His point of observation gives a 
opinion, [| bmader out-look than we obtained from Doc- 
eration ador Lord’s lecture, and for this we value it 
its infysdmore highly. Hoping that our readers will 
in earnashavail themselves of this, we close the narra- 
vill sepapaitive with a brief quotation, with reference to 
Lich mygifthe existence of the sect in recent years. 
f the cry} The writer says, *“ With a steady wave 
rogres3, Mohammedanism is sweeping 
¢ life angfthrough Africa, where Christianity scarcely 
y Upon thefadvances a step. Wherever Mohammedanism 
e & sketeh reaches, schools and libraries are established, 
1e of higgambling and drunkenness cease, theft and 
aisehood diminish, polygamy is limited, wo- 





























ossly idgjman begins to be elevated and has property 
1n admig, fights guaranteed ; and instead of witnessing 
ignorang)}wuman sacrifices, you see the cottager reading 
ses, the Koran at her own door, like the Christian 
y some tp peottager in Cowper’s description. Its gradual 


cial woppetension, “says an eye witness,” is gradually 
;, and thy putsurely modifying the negro.” 





scured tg} One more quotation and we have done. 
have “While we must admit, with one of the 
but phet’s ablest and most successful defenders, 









dation gfmlarlyle) that in the Moslem heaven and hell 
ment ang peaere is enough that shocks all spiritual 
ion whig@eling in us,’ we must also admit, on a 
uide aggpeMdid examination, that his religion, on the 
thus hole, made him and his followers better and 
work offaat worse. In estimating the influence of the 





hip of the pam upon the nations which embraced it, it 






1e Korag prould be obviously unjust to take as a stand- 
followen tt of comparison the highest forms of Chris- 
ict of am puat civilization ; we should rather compare 





le condition of those nations under the sway 
fMohammedanism with their condition as 
twas before the advent of the prophet. If 
first wife, pM? teligion of Mohammed was immeasurably 
nd venerpalerior to the religion of Christ, it was in 
. believed ust respects greatly superior to every form 


nues, 
rht religk 
—neither 









its of dewey Paganism of which we have any know- 
r support Hage, and probably also to much of that spur- 
ippears to pus or half spurious Christianity, which it dis- 
advoea eed in western Asia and northern Africa.” 


fon Dr. Trom1s's Biographicul Dictionsry. 

Curious to know the relative proportion of 
lerents in the three great religions of-the 
world, we made some search in such authori- 
is called ee! * Were at hand, unsuccessfully, however, 
late theirge’" * relative, whose term of years has 
eligion is hed the 95th summer, informed us that 
she globe, gery, “ere represented by 5,6 and 19. Ist, 
’ inverest Pe stian ; Zod, Mohammedan ; 3rd, Pagan. 
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an impo# ae 
‘atic mt *The Sympathy of Religions, by T. W. H. 
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| As this information was obtained in the 


spring time of her life, it is not probably ac- 
curate now. If any of our readers can supply 
the desired information, they will confer a 
favor on more than one reader of the Intelli- 
gencer. E. P. C. 


cncinshaipppblammntactina 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
No. 9. 


Causes of Declension as Connected with the Principles 
of the Society, and Remedies. 


- 


It is now proposed to endeavor to explain 
how some‘of the most valuable principles of 
the Society, before referred to, have been 
abandoned by its different branches, some to 
a greater, and others to a less extent, entail- 
ing a loss of vital force aad consequent de- 
cline. 

In the beginning, Friends took, and for a 
long time maintained, a position of advanced 
Protestantism, which placed them in the van 
of religious reformers; but a time of weakness 
came, and that weakness, so far as relates to 
the fundamental principles we are now con- 
sidering, consisted in turning back again to 
the weak and beggarly elements from which 
they had obtained their deliverance, and en- 
tangling themselves with those theological 
speculations from which the religious world 
under their leadership was gra iually emerg- 
ing. One of the first practical fruits of this 
ten‘lency was the severance of the Society in 
the United States into two branches, followed 
within a few years by further divisions and 
subdivisions in the branch which openly es- 
poused the evangelical theology. 

Turning our attention, first to Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, we find the first evidence of 
this retrograde movement in certain passages 
of its discipline, being advices of the Yearly 
Meeting incorporated prior to the division of 
1827, but how long before is unknown to the 
writer. One passage will serve for illustra- 
tion. Parents and heads of families are ad- 
vised in regard to their children and families, 
as to the Scriptures, “that they excite them 
to the diligent reading of those excellent 
writings which plainly set forth the miracu- 
lous conception, birth, holy life, wonderful 
works, blessed example, meritorious death, 
and glorious resurrection, ascension and media- 
tion of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; and 
to educate their children in the belief of those 
important truths.” 

This, as itseems to the writer, is in direct 
conflict with the foundation principle of the 
Society—setting up outward beliefs in lieu of 
the direct teachings of the Light within, and 
returning to the school-taught theology and 
schemes of religion against which Friends 
had been called to bear their testimony. The 
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foregoing passage and one or more similar 
ones are still retained in the Book of Disci- 

line of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 

riends, as distinguished from Orthodox 
Friends ; no change: having been made there- 
in by them on these subjects. And although 
there may be some, perhaps many among 
them, who sympathize with such views, they 
have seldom disturbed the harmony of the 
body, opinions being subordinated to the higher 
test of a truly religious life; but the retention 
of passages so directly in conflict with well- 
recognized principles cannot be otherwise 
than detrimental. 

The separation of 1827 was followed on the 
part of Orthodox Friends by still further di- 
gressions, as shown by additions to and modi- 
fications of the former discipline, adopting the 
principal points of the evangelical theology, 
which was followed within a few years by 
further divisions and subdivisions among them- 
selves. 

It remains to speak of Friends in England. 
There the retrogression has gone further and 
is more marked than anywhere else, having 
carried with it the main body, as it seems, of 
London Yearly Meeting, with little of decided 
opposition till the stand taken recently by a 
few Friends at Manchester. The limits of 
this article admit of but a hasty criticism of 
this portion of the general Society. 

The first twenty or more pages of the Lon- 
don Discipline are devoted almost exclusive- 
ly to doctrinal theology. The letter of George 
Fox to the Governor of Barbadoes, overflow- 
ing with well-meant concessions to the dark- 
ened sentiment of the times, he, like Paul, be- 
ing willing to be all things to all men, that 
he might by all means save some, is made to 
form the frontispiece to this voluminous ar- 
ray of speculative divinity. Having become 
impressed with the necessity of having an 
outward creed, this epistle of George Fox 
seems to have been selected as a choice piece 
of material for that purpose. If recalled to 
life, what would George Fox himself think of 
his letter being put to such a use? Some 
English Friends, imbued with these retrogres- 
sive proclivities, were the chief instigators of 
an attempt to establish a like creed for the 
several Yearly Meetings in the United States 
which ultimated in the separation of 1827. 


Events of quite recent date, the disownment 
of two of their members, David Duncan and 
Edward T. Bennett, for alleged unsoundness 
of opinion, though acknowledged to be men 
of high intelligence and moral worth, fur- 
ishes a key to the extreme length which the 
majority of Friends in England have gone in 
the direction of sectarian intolerance, the re- 
sult of the religious theories they have adopt- 
ed. The proceedings in theee cases carry us 
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back to the days of Galileo; and as well migi 
the ignorant fanaticism of that day seek 
suppress by persecution the truths of astronom, 
ical science, as the actors in these disown. 
ments attempt thereby to suppress freedom 
thought. As the absurd dogmatic theory 
involved in these proceedings are being dj 
carded by the intelligent portion of the actu 
membership of the self-styled Evangelicg 
churches, a certain class of Friends seem ty 
regard it as their mission to become the special 
champions of their preservation. It is a map 
ter for profound regret that in England, wher 
the Society of Friends arose, and where it ag 
complished so much for reform in years 

by its independent course, it should now by 
reduced to the lamentable position of seeking} 
to pattern after those to whom it should gti} 
be as a leader and a guide. 

It would be a profitless task,to tear do 
condemn, and find fault with existing instit, 
tions, customs and usages, without at the saz 
time suggesting proper remedies and changegs 
and having pointed out in the former part 
this, and in the eight preceding articles, what 
are believed to be the principal! causes of the 
decline of the Society of Friends, it is now 
proposed to endeavor to show how these cause 
can be removed. 

Important changes are not to be made 
hastily or unadvisedly, and the least chan 
that can be made to accomplish the desi 
result the better. It is not wise to abando 
the usages and traditions that have co 
down to us from cur ancestors, till we are well 
assured of something better to take thei 
place, when we should act promptly and uy 
hesitatingly. It is in accordance with th 
conservative convictions that we proceed 
specify the changes deemed necessary, 
their gradual introduction, to restore the S 
ciety to its rightful position of standard bea 
in the promotion of true religion. They arg 
of course, but the suggestions of one membet 
thrown out for the consideration of ny 
and with no expectation that any of them wi 
be put in practice, unless, in due time, it sh 
with due unanimity, be thought well to dos 
It will be seen that they chiefly point to 

























































































object, that of a more healthful assimilatiag# 


between the older and the younger class 
members, and the development to the largest 
practicable degree of the gifts of all. 

First. No change whatever to be made ia 
the character of the meetings for worship, bub 
the time of the First-day morning sitting, 
especially in the smaller meetings, to be 
shortened, to admit of a second session, which 
might be termed the After-meeting, in whieh 
the solemnity proper to the regular meeting 
should be thrown off, and the aged, the middle 
aged and the young may mingle with unre 
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ll mig gerved freedom, and devote themselves to an 
y 8eek tg interchange of views on moral, religious and 
tronoms§ educational subjects, to reading and com- 
disown. menting upon the Scriptures and other writ- 
-edom ings, or whatever form of exercises may enable 
theo iG} each one to impart and receive the greatest 
ing dig} gmount of good. This may embrace also the 
€ actud] grranging of the children, as well as older ones, 
ngelical] for instruction in classes. In larger towns, 
seem tj] and where meetings are large, the same result 
e Special may be accomplished by the same character 
8 & matt of meetings held at any other time. 
d, where Second. ‘The Monthly and Preparative 
re itasf Meetings to be held at such times as would be 
28 past most likely to secure a general attendance, 
now bef and it is suggested that in all the smaller 
ceeking] moetings the disciplinary affairs of the Society, 
uld st appertaining to these meetings, should be 
7 made the business of what we have termed 
- do the After-meeting, at stated times. 
" Instity. Third. The elderly and active class of 
€ same} members to relax, in a measure, the authority 
hangess and influence which they usually exercise in 
partofl Society affairs, in order to make way in a 
es, what greater degree for the younger and more pro- 
gressive element. 

Fourth. It is believed that the mainten- 
ance of select meetings for ministers and 
elders has a tendency to concentrate the 
government of the Society in the hands of 
those who constitute its members, and to the 
game extent to destroy the proper influence 
the younger classes, and that therefore an 
advantage would result from their discontinu- 
ance. 

Fifth. The practice of recommending or 
enrolling ministers as a class separate from 
the general membership, to be discontinued. 

Sixth. The enrollment, as members of the 
respective Monthly Meetings, of all those in 
the habit of attending our meetings and hold- 
ing Friends’ views, without other form or test 
ey at} than an expression on their part of a willing- 














nembet} ness to be so enrolled, and the meeting satis- 
oth fied that to receive them into membership 


would be a mutual advantage. 

Seventh. Mid-week meetings, wherever they 
odo 8a cannot be maintained with life, to be discon- 
tinued, and the energies now expended in 
eir maintenance devoted to bringing in, at 
amore favorable time, the young and absent 
members, and giving them employment in 
the work of instructing each ofher in every- 
thing that may tend to ennoble and elevate 

em. 

Eighth. The members to be allowed to seat 
themselves in all our meetings, according to 
their several inclinations, without separation 
of the sexes; and aslightly elevated platform 
to be substituted for the high gallery seats. 


Ninth. The establishment, as means may 
be found, of a general library in each meet- 





ing house, and in connection therewith a com- 
fortable reading-room and place of resort for 
members in all towns of sutficient size. 

Tenth. The distinctive views and principles 
of Friends, as we have endeavored to set 
them forth in the foregoing communications, to 
be held up to the world with whatever con- 
fidence each may individually feel as to their 
correctness, unmixed with the dogmatism of 
the prevalent theology, which must fade away 
as light and knowledge increase among men. 

T. H. 8. 


ee 


MARY SOMERVILLE. 
Extracts from her “ Personal Recollections.” 
Continued from page 30. 
She gives the following account of her 
life when about fourteen years of age : 


“At Jedburg, for the first time in my life, I met 
in my uncle, Dr. Somerville, with a friend who ap- 
proved of mythirst for kaowledge. During long 
walks with him io the early mornings, he was so 
kind that I had the courage to tell him that I had 
been trying to learn Latin, but [ feared it was in 
vain, for my brother and other boys, superior to me 
in talent, and with every assistance, spent years in 
learning it. He asa3ured me, on the contrary, that 
in ancient times many women—some of them of the 
highest rank in England—had been very elegant 
scholars, and that he would read Virgil with me if 
I would come to his study for an hour or two every 
morning before breakfast, which I gladly did. 

‘“T never was happier in my life than during the 
months [ spent at Jedourg. My aunt was a chara- 
ing companion—witty, full of anecdote, and had 
read more than most women of her day, especially 
Shakspeare, who was her favorite author. My 
cousins had little turn for reading, but they were 
better educated than most girls. They were taught 
to read by David Brewster, son of the village school- 
master, afterward Sir David, who became one of the 
most distinguished philosophers and discoverers of 
the age, member of all the scientific societies at 
home and abroad, and at last President of the 
Univeraity at Edinburgh. He was studying io Edin- 
burgh when I was at Jedbarg, so [ did not make 
his acquaintance then; but later in life he became 
my valued friend. 


. . . . . . . a 

“ We often bathed in the pure stream ofthe Jed. 
My auat always weat with us and was the merriest 
of the party; we bathed in a pool which was deep 
under the high scaur, but sloped gradually from the 
grassy bank onthe other side. Quiet and transpar- 
ent as the Jed was, it one day came dowa with irre- 
sistible fury, red with the debris of the sandstone 
scaurs. There had been a thunder-storm in the 
hills up stream, and as soon as the river began to 
rise, the people came out with pitchtorks and hooks 
to catch the hayricks, sheaves of corn, drowned 
pigs and other animals that came sweeping past. 
My cousins and I were standing on the bridge, but 
my aunt called us off when the water rose above 
the arches, for fear of the bridge giving way. We 
made expeditions every day; sometimes we went 
nutting in the forest; at other times we gathered 
mushrooms on the grass parks of Stewartfield, where 
there was a wood of picturesque old Scotch firs, 
inhabited by a colony of rooks. I still kept the 
habit of looking out for birds, and had the good 
fortune to see a heron, now a rare bird in the 
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valley of the Jed. Some of us went every day to 
@ spring called Allerly well, about a quarter of a 
mile from the manse, and brought a large jug of 
its sparkling water for dinner. 


“Whilst at my uncle’s house, I attended a school 
for writing and arithmetic, and made considerable 
progress in the latter, forI liked it, but I soon forgot 
it for want of practice.” 


“The unjust and exaggerated abuse of the Lib- 
eral party made me a Liberal. From my earliest 
years my mind revolted against oppression and 
tyranny, and I resented the injustice of the world in 
denying all those privileges of education to my sex, 
which were so lavishly bestowed on men. My lib- 
eral opinions, both in religion and politics, have 
remained unchanged (or rather have advanced) 
throughout my life, but I have never been a repub- 
lican. I have always considered a highly educated 
aristocracy essential, not only for the government, 
but for the refinement of a people.” 

“T was often invited with my mother to the tea- 
parties, given either by widows or maiden ladies, 
who resided at Burntisland.” 


“There I became acquainted with a Miss Ogilvie, 
much younger than the rest, who asked me to go 
and see fancy works she was doing, and at which 
she was very clever. I went next day, and, after 
admiring her work and being told how it was done, 
she showed me a monthly magazine, with colored 
plates of ladies’ dresses, charades and puzzles. At 
the end of a page I read what appeared to me to be 
simply an arithmetical question, but on turning:the 
page I was surprised to see strange looking lines 
mixed with letters, chiefly X’es and Y’s, and asked: 
‘What is that?’ ‘Oh,’ said Miss Ogilvie, ‘itis a 
kind of arithmetic; they call it Algebra; but I can 
tell you nothing about it.’ And we talked about 
other things; but on going home I thought I would 
look if any of our books could tell me what was 
meant by Algebra. in Robertson’s ‘ Navigation’ I 
flattered myself that I had got precisely what I 
wanted; but I soon found that I was mistaken, I 
perceived, however, that astronomy did not consist 
in star-gazing, and as I persevered in studying the 
book for atime, I certainly got a dim view of sev- 
eral subjects which were useful to me afterward. 
Unfortunately, not one of our acquaintances or rel- 
atives knew anything of science or natural history ; 
nor, had gaey done so, should I have had courage to 
ask any of them a question, for I should have been 
laughed at. I was often very sad and forlorn; nota 
hand held out to help me. 

In 1795, however, a Mr. Craw came to live with us 
as tutor to my youngest brother, Henry. He had 
been educated for the kirk, was a fair Greek and 
Latin scholar, but, unfortucately for me, was no 
mathematician. He was a simple, good-natured 
kind of man, and I ventured to ask him about alge- 
bra and geometry, and begged him, the first time he 
went to Edinburgh, to buy me something elementary 
on these subjects; so he soon brought me ‘ Euclid’ 
and Bonnycastle’s ‘Algebra,’ which were the books 
used in the schools at that time. Now I had got 
what I so long and earnestly desired. I asked Mr. 
Craw to hear me demonstrate a few problems in the 
first book of ‘Euclid,’ and then I continued the 
study alone with courage and assiduity, knowing I 
was on the right road. Before I began to read 
algebra I found it necessary to study arithmetic 
again, having forgotten much ofit. I never was ex- 











pert at addition, for, in summing up 4 long columy ot 
pounds, shillings and pence, in the family aCCount 
book, it seldom came out twice the same way, 
after life I, of course, ased logarithms for the 
higher branches of science. I had to take part jy 
the household affairs, and to make and mend m 
own clothes. I rose early, played on the piano ang 
painted during the time J could spare in the daylight 
hours, but Isat up very late reading ‘Euclid.’ The 
servants, however, told my mother ‘it was no won 
der the stock of candles was soon exhausted, fop 
Miss Mary sat up reading till a very late hour? 
whereupon an order was given to take away my 
candle as soon as I was in bed. I had, however 
already gone through the first six books of ‘ Euclig? 
and now I was thrown on my memory, which I ex. 
ercised by beginning at the first book, and demon. 
strating in my mind a certain number of problems. 
every night, till I could nearly go through the 
whole. My father came home for a short time an 
somehow or other, finding out what I was about, 
said to my mother, ‘Peg, we must put a stop te 
this, or we shall have Mary in a straight-jacket one 
of these days. There was X., who went raving 
mad about the longitude.’ ” 

(To be continued.) 





Siow as we are to worship God in any way, 
prayer is ever a more ready offering than 
praise. Is there not often in the heart 9 
secret feeling that offering of thanks is 
waste of time—there is nothing to be gained 
by it? So prone is mammon to put forth his 
claims even in our spiritual concerns. », % - 


ermal ace, 
TO A SKYLARK.* 


BY THE'AUTHOR OF “ ALDORNERE, A PENNSYLVANIAN 
IDYLL. ”’ 
Against thy prison bars still fiercely beating, 
With restless wings, striving to find thy way 
Out from thy gloomy cell, and give thy greeting 
Triumphant, to the broad and glorious day. 
In vain endeavor, thus, thy short and fleeting 
And cheerless life, thou here wilt wear away. 


Poor alien! can it be that thou art haunted 
By visions such as the sad exile sees 
Of some deep, amethystine gulf enchanted, 
Far in the bosom of the Pyrenees, 
Where, by no hand of mortal ever planted, 
Wild blooms are reddening for the golden bees? 


Or maddening dreams of some blue lakelet lying 
’Mid the white Alps, mirroring but the sun, 
A star, or warbling skylark o’er it flying, 
To meet the morn, or, when the day was done, 
Sinking unto his mate, and sweetly trying 
His vespers, o’er his nest so nearly won ? 


Or yet of England’s hills, and of the auroral 
And crimson beams flushing the orient through, 
Upon her bighlagd moors the rose-tints, floral, 
Deepening on heath bells, wet with sweetest dew, 
Longing, with longing vain, to join the choral 
And exquisite chaunt far in the skies of blue? 


Thy alien fellow captives never greeting, 
Gathered in this cell, from many lands, 

Thou wearest out thy little life, and fleeting, 
Striving all vainly with thy prison-bands, 

Beating against them with a restless beating, 
To gain that temple grand, not made with hands. 


* Written on seeing one at a bird fancier’s in Philadel- 
phia, earnestly endeavoring to escape from lis cage. 
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For Friends’ intelligencer. 
BUDS. 


Under the enow are the tiny buds, 
Hidden away from sight, 

Like weary children tucked in bed, 
Sleepirg the live long night. 


Nor heed the bite of the chilling frost, 
Nor blast of the tempest feel ; 

Each safely lies in its downy bed, 
Made fast by a waxen seal. 


A long. leng sleep have the tiny buds, 
Waiting the sun and rain, 


And gentle breath of the warm south wind, 


To waken them up again. 


” Not so with the babes ;—as dawns the day 
Peep forth little rested eyes, 
To welcome the flood of golden light 
That brightens the morning skies. 


* Sweet is the note of the soaring lark, 
Clear is the wood-robin’s lay, 
Bright is the beam the sun sends down 
To giadden the heart of day. 


But brighter than sun-ray—dearer far 
Than voice of song-bird free: 

The ringing laugh, ard the merry shout, 
And the cbildren’s minstrelsy. 


The matin song that at early morn, 
More sweet than the silv’ry tones 

Of vesper bells on the evening air, 
Ring out from the little ones. 


The strength and beauty of days to come, 
The perfume yet to be; 

The possible things the heart may crave, 
For time and eternity ; 


The promise of treasures yet untold, 
The hopes of an Eden-dawn, 


Are held in the grasp of these budding germs 


To blocm on the hearth and lawn. 


0, rich are the homes and blest the hearts 
Where these buds of promise grow ; 
The purest and truest joys of life 
From their careful culture flow. 


Second month 25th, 1874. 


—_—___-+-~e—- —______ 


Selected. 
TALENT AND. FORCE. 


Lord Derby, in a recent address to the 
students of Liverpool College, touched upon 


eminence tocleverness. It is, however, a fact 
that, to-day, the plodding nations rule the 
world, As between the races of Northern 
and Southern Europe, the latter are quicker, 
but the former are dominant. The Germans, 
whom it was the custom in the eighteenth 
century to ridicule as a phlegmatic and bar- 
barous people, have come to the front of 
modern civilization. As between the Ameri- 
can and the Englishman, the American is the 
quicker, but the Englishman, it is claimed, 
and we think truly, has the greater capacity 
for sustained intellectual exertion. Whether 
this is owing to climate or a tougher muscu- 
lar fibre we do not pretend to determine, In 
the ancient world, the deliberate, resolved 
Roman, swept down the acute, versatile Greek, 
The battle for the ascendancy was not won by 
the swift, but by the enduring people. Noth- 
ing stands out with more prominence in the 
history of the old world than the slowness of 
Rome’s growth. It was true enough that 
Rome was not built in a day. 

Lord Derby’s distinction between talent 
and force is intended as an encouragement to 
men whose powers unfold slowly. Nature 
appears to have no fixed law for the devel- 
opment of the human faculties; her great 
minds belong to both classes. Cromwell and 
Cesar were civilians till middle life ; Cowper 
and Milton wrote their best poetry after they 
had passed their meridian; Franklin knew 
nothing of science till after he had retired 
from business; Morse devoted years to art 
before he became an inventor. These men 
acquired new faculties and did the work that 
most distinguished them in their later years. 
The explanation would seem to be that they 
had the quality of force, which keeps the in- 
tellectual machinery constantly at work. 
Underneath whatever talent they possessed 
was that without which all talent is valueless 
—persistence, and persistence is but another 
name for an infinite patience. 


It may be a question whether our systems 
of education have not tended to develop su- 


































atopic which our modern methods of culture 
and life are apt to leave out ofsight. “Talent,” 
he said, “is but the edge of the knife, which 
makes it penetrate easily, but whether it pen- 
etrates deep depends on the force applied to 
it? If I were to tell you that in my belief 
that particular quality of intellectual quick- 
ness and sharpness is by no means the first 
qualification for a successful career, many 
people would consider, in these days of com- 

titive examinations, that I was willfully 
indulging in a paradox. But I believe it is 
the truth.” 

If Lord Derby is right, the popular esti- 
mation of intellectual ability is wrong, for 
the pepular estimate always awards the pre- 








perficial talent rather than real ability, which 
is talent with force behind it. Perhaps the 


difficulty is chiefly in the impatience of our 


young men, who wish as quickly as_ possible 
to be done with the processes of preparation 
for life. Weare changing for the better, but 
slowly. The ready speaker, who is ready 
because he is superficial, is still preferred to 
the man who really knows. The one conspic- 
uous fact in our civil life is the very small 
ability of the men who control affairs. What 
crude theories of finance are expounded in 
Congress. What clumsy methods of taxation 
we practice. What flimsy ideas are prevalent 
with regard to currency. How little clear, 
dry light there is where light is most wanted. 
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It all comes of our failing of mistaking alert- 
ness for strength, of the contentment of the 
men who are ready with their readiness as 
though it were the ail in all. 

“Genius,” quotes Lord Derby, “ consists in 
4n enormous capacity for taking trouble,” or, 
as we may vary the expression, Genius is a 
great patience. It is very much like the 
highest faith, which trusts in Providence, and 
then works with as much energy as if there 
were no Providence. He who can add a 
steady force to whatever talent God has given 
him will come to the front in this world. 
Fortune may be forbidding, but he will wrest 
success from fortune. The young man had 
already found out life’s secret who replied to 
@ disparaging remark, “ But I can plod.” 








CORRESPONDENT. 


Samuel Swain, Bristol, Pa., has been appointed 
correspondent of Bristol Monthly Meeting, recently 
established. 





CIROULAR MEBTINGS. 


Haverford, Pa., Third mo. 15th, 3 P. M. 
Whitemarsh, Pa., “ « 2h. a. 
Gwynedd = “ SEPM. 


The following have been appointed within Salem 
Quarter for the next three months: 








Pennsneck, N. J., Third mo. 15th, 3 P.M. 
Woodbury, “ 22nd, 3 * 
Mullica Hill, “ 29th, 3 & 
Upper Greenwich, Fourth mo. 5th, 3 « 
Woodstown, “ 12th, 104 A.M. 
Salem, > 6 19th, 10 * 
Alloway’s Creek, 6 19th, 3 P.M. 
Greenwich, oe 26th, 3 & 
Port Elizabeth, Fifth mo. 3rd, 3 « 
Cape May, ¢ 24th, 3 & 
Pennsneck, -% 3ist, 3 & 
Pilesgrove, “ 3lst, 3 & 
ITEMS. 


Tue highest inhabited spot in the world is the 
Buddhist cloister of Hanle (Thibet), where twenty 
priests live, at the enormous altitude of 16,500 feet. 


Aip To Muroroscoric’ Investigation.—A useful 
siphon slide for: microscopes was recently shown 
and used to illustrate lectures at the Franklin Insti- 
tute of this city. It consists of a chamber between 
two glass plates, in which the living animal to be 
examined 1s placed. There are fine perforations at 
the ends of the chamber sufficiently large to permit 
@ flow of water, but too small to permit the escape 
of the animal. A reservoir of water is connected 
with one end of the slide by an elastic tube, and a 
similar tube carried below the level of the reservoir 
permits the water to escape and insures a flow of 
water asin asiphon. The animal may thus be kept 
in full life and health for hours and even days, and 
under the fall glare of the oxyhydrogen light it 
suffers no injury, 


Taz Transit or Venvs.—Among the instruments 
prepared for photographing the apparent contact of 
Venus with the edge of the sun in her passage over 
the disk.of the latter body, that of Janssen is par- 
ticularly ingenious. It is described as follows : 
The photographic plate is in the form of a disk, 


fixed upon a plate which rotates, upon an axis par. 
allel to that of the telescope. Before it is placed 
another disk, torming @ screen, in which is a smal] 
aperture, in order to limit the photographic action 
to the edge of the sun. The plate which carries the 
sensitive disk has one hundred and eighty teeth and 
is placed in communication with an escapement ap- 
paratus actuated by an electric current. At each 
secoud the pendulum of a clock interrupts the cur. 
rent, and the place turns one tooch, so that at each 
secund a fresh portion of the photographic plate 
is exposed. Thus, in as many seconds, oue hundred 
and eighty images of the sun and the plauet can be 
obtained. When the series relating to the first con. 
tact is obtained, the plate is withdrawa and another 
substituted, which gives the second contact and go 
on for the four. 


Tue hydrate of chloral, which in 1869 cost $80 
@ pound, so that each sleep produced by it could be 
reckoned at $1, is now advertised on the list of q 
German chemical factory at about $2 a pound, 
Such an enormous reduction in the price ofa 
chemical product in so short @ time has rarely oc- 
curred. Perhaps the only parallel case is metallic 
sodium, which a few years ago could not be had for 
$2.0 a pound, but can now be made for seventy-tive 
cents. According to Dr. Richardson, the secret use 
of chloral in England has become so great that the 
victims must be put in the same Class as the opium 
eaters. In proot of the enormous consumption, he 
states that, during the last year and a halt, tour 
dealers have sold forty tons, sufficient to give nar- 
cotic doses to 36,000,000 people; in other words, 
every person in Eagland could nave had one good 
sound sleep out of the amount sold. 


Tue finest kitchen-garden in France is that of 
Versailles. It belongs to the State, and brings in 
a yearly revenue, taking good and bad years to. 
gether, of about 20,000 francs. The Assembly hag 
determined to apply this valuable property to the 
formation of a model market-garden and school of 
horticulture. The details of the institution are not 
yet arranged, but it is presumed that it will be sap- 
porting, and that it will render valuable assistance 
in the development of horticultural science in 
France. 


Tue Snow Fiower.—A very remarkable account 
is published in Harper’s Magazine for March, of a 
so-called snow-flower, said to have been discovered 
by Count Anthoskoff, in 1863, in the northernmost 
portion of Siberia, where the earth is continually 
covered with a coating of frost. This wondertul 
object shoots forth from the frozen soil the first day 
of the year, and reaches a height of over three 
feet, blooms on the third day, remains open twenty- 
four hours, and then returns to its original elements, 
It shines for a single day, then the stem, leaves and 
flower are converted into snow. The leaves are 
three in number, and about three inches in diame- 
ter, covered with a kind of microscopic ice, devel- 
oped only on that side of the stem which is turned 
to the north. Tne flower, when open, is star- 
shaped, its petals of the same, length with the 
leaves, and about half an inch wide. On the third 
day the extremities of the anthers, which are five 
in number, show minute glistening specks, like dia- 
monds, avout the size ofa pin’s head, which are 
the seeds of this astonishing flower. Count Antho- 
skoff collected some of these seeds and. hastened 
with them, to St. Petersburg. They were placed in 
a pot of snow, where they remained for an entire 
year, buton the lst of January, 1864, the snow- 


flower burat through its icy envelope, and displayed’ 
its beauties before the eyes of the imperial court, 
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874 SPRING. 

] JOHN H. STOKES 
Respectfully calls the attention of Friends to the 
fresh and desirable goods, OF HIS OWN 
IMPORTATION, NOW IN STORE. 


Book Muslin Hdkfs. Tarleton and Book Muslin. 
Bobbinetis and Wash 
Blond, all prices. White and Colored Silk Cashmere 
Shawls. OO Yds Black Silk, $1.00 and $1.12}, a 
most excellent article for Summer dresses. 

100 Yds. Brown Twilled Silk, } wide ; desirable. 

65 Yds. 8-4 Pearl Llama Cloth for Shawls. 

60 Pure White Liama Shawls, $3.00, $4.00 & $5.00 

& Pieces Beautiful Brown Mohair. 

Have also secured from importers the balance of 
those neat Plaid Grenadines, that we sold so many of 
last season, 374.c. These goods cost 60 cents gold 
toimport. Also, $ pieces 33 inch Brown Mixed 
Madonnas, at $1.00 per yard, former price, $1.37}. 

My stock of goods from Philadelphia and New 
York markets is large and well selected, well adapted 
to the wants of a family. JOHN H. STOKES, 

S. W. corner 7th and Arch Sts. 








JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING 


Tue Onty Dovste SprING IN THE MARKET. 





This Spring has no superior either among bigh or 
low priced competitors. It consists of two coupled 
spiral springs, surmounted by independent loops 
for the reception of the slats, rendering it more 
strong, steady and durable than single springs, can 
be put into all kinds of bedsteads. Give size and 
kind of bedstead, inside of rails or sides, and we 
will send a set on trial. Can supply thousands of 
references. ‘Jones Compounp Sprina” Manufac- 
tory, 226 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents 
can do well canvassing for this spring. 





LARGE SALARY a woonth easily made with 

Stencil and Key Check ourfits. Catalogues 

and Samples sent free. S. M. Speucer, 117 Han. 
over St., Boston. 














“THE THREE-PLY ROOFING 


is the most substantial and reliable rm a‘erial manufactured, 
can be safely usea in the pace of Linor slate; equally | 


| 
| 
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REAL ESTATE AGENT & CONVEYANCER, 
411 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


RENTS, GROUND RENTS, INTEREST, DIVI- 
DENDS, ETC., COLLECTED. 


8. PF. BALDERSTON & SON, 
902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Always on hand a large variety of Paper Hangings 
and Window Shades. We have a very desirable 
Spring Shade Roller, which works without cords, 
and-is much approved. 





DS gee FELT (no rar) FOR OUTSIDE WORK 

and Inside instead of Plaster. Felt Carpet- 
ings, &c. Send two three-cent stamps for circulars 
and samples. C. J. FAY, Camden, N. J 


NERMON, BY JESSE KERSEY. 
PRICE, SIX CENTS. 
WALTON & CO., 

529 and 531 N. Eighth st., below Green, Phila. 
STATIONERS AND BOOKSELLERS. 
Printers, Bookbinders, and Engravers. 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 

\ ILLIAM HEACOCK, 
GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
No. 907 Fitsert Street, Para. 


A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and 
every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s 
patent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing 
bodies in ice. tf 


SAMUEL W. LEINAU, 
PLUMBING, 
GAS AND STEAM FITTING, 


No. 111 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, 
ly Below Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


THE REYNOLDS IRON ROOFING CO. - 


Manufacturers of Iron Building Work, Zinc Orna- 

ments, Galvanized Iron Cornices, Balustrades, Win- 

| dow Caps, Dormers, &c. These make low fire in- 

surance rates. Also the Reynolds Iron Roofing, 

| tighter and more durable than tin or slate. Send 

|for circulars. 407 WALNUT Street, Philadelphia. 

| Works, Camden. 
| ISAAC G. TYSON, 
PHOTOCRAPHER, 

240 N. Eighth Street. 


Photographing in all its branches, Special atten- 
| tion given to copying old pitiares. 











adapted to flat and steep roofs in all climates. 1t ix man-| | OR the rich with few children it may do to buy 


ufactured in rolls ready for use, easily applied, and can be | 


cheaply transported. Send for sample and Circular. 
Mention this paper. 
PENN ROOFING CO., 
107 S. Second Street., Philadelphia. 


a shoe witbout Tips, but those that are blessed 
| with little money and many children it is ruinous 
| to buy any others than 

| SILVER TIPPED SHOES. 
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Ercildoun Seminary for Young Ladies, 
Chester County, Pa. 


The Spring and Summer term of this Institution 
will commence on the 16th of Second month next. 
An extended Course of Study is pursued, and the 
instruction is thorough and practical. 


Terms :—$85 per session, of twenty weeks, 
For Circulars address the Principal, 
RICHARD DARLINGTON Jr., 
Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 
FPRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 
No 140 (old number 132) THIRD AVENUE, 
Between 14th and 15th Streets, 
New York. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Fat anp Winter Opening, 


Just received a large lot of plain wool cashmere 
and sealskin shawls. Milliners and the general 
trade supplied with silks and plain ribbons at very 
low prices at H. HAUSER, 

No. 140 Third Avenue, N. Y. City 


FURNITURE. 
Established twenty-five years by 
5. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hairand Husk Mat- 
tresses. 

No. 526 CatLow#itt Street, Paria. 


I. FP. HOPKINS, 
REMOVED TO NEW STORE, 227 N. TENTH ST. 
Manufacturer and dealer in fine 
‘WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &c., 


would respectfully invite the attention of Friends to 
a new and well selected stock. 


PRICES LOW. 


CARPETINGS. 


ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades. Oil Cloth, Mats, &o, 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second 8t.. Phileda, 


CRAFT & JESSUP, 


(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 
905 Marker Srreet, Paiwaps.pHia. 

House Furnisbing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 

CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 
BOWIN ORAFT. 
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0. C. JESSUP. 


MARRIAGE CERIIFICATES 
BY PRIENDS' CEREMONY. 


Blanks, $4.00, Filled up, $8.00. 
Invitations neatly prepared. 
701 ARCH STREET. 

TH ELLWOOD CHAPMAN. 
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MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 
545 NORTH TENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 Suuarr Auey, 

(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
SAML, R, RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 1620 Wood St. No. 924 Cherry 8t, 


ly 
ISAIAH PRICE, DENTIST, 
1720 Green Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


HALLOWELL & CO., 


BANKERS, 
33 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADA 





We buy and sell, on Commission, Stocks, Gov- 
erment Bonds and Gold. 


Information given respecting all securities offered 
on the market. 


Prompt attention given to orders. 
MORRIS L.HALLOWELL. CHARLES HALLOWELL, 
HAVE YOU SEEN 


‘WHEELER & WILSON’S 


“NEW ” 


ROTARY-HOOK, LOCK-STITCH, 
FAMILY AND NO. 6 


SEWING MACHINES ? 


914 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 


ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- 
man for Cuas. C. Jackson, deceased, has rethoved 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothiag, he 
solicits a share of their patpenage. 


DR. GEO. ROBERTS, 
DENTIST, 
Formeriy 421 Norra Sixta Street, 


has removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where he 
would be pleased to see his friends and those in need 
of his services. 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


A full assortment of 
stantly on hand. Satisfactory fit. Terms Reasonable. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR, 


Suecessor to Chas. ©. Jackson. At the Old Stand 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 





oods suitable for Friends wear con- 


